HONORING  PAST  AND  PRESENT  INDIGENOUS  PEOPLES 
WITH  A  MUSEUM,  A  PROCESSION,  AND  COMMITMENTS 


In  the  198()s,  Sen.  Inouye  (HI)  was  incensed  to  learn  that  toward  the  museum  by  most  commentators  also  gave  a 
none  of  the  4(X)  monuments  and  memorials  in  the  sense  of  empowerment  to  native  communities, 

nation’s  capital  honored  Native  Americans.  Making 

amends,  Inouye  and  his  fellow  legislator  Nighthorse  The  week-long  celebration  transcended  pride  in  the 

Campbell  (CO),  then  in  the  House,  launched  an  effort  to  museum’s  unique  architecture  and  landscaping.  It  was  a 

build  a  new  Smithsonian  museum  to  serve  as  a  living  week  w  ithout  precedent— a  week  of  inclusion  and 

testament  to  native  people.  As  members  of  key  recognition  of  the  contributions  of  early  and  contem- 

authorization  and  appropriation  committees,  the  two  porary  indigenous  people.  It  was  a  week  when  native 

were  able  to  make  it  happen.  Tribal  leaders  sought  peoples  got  to  tell  their  own  stories  in  their  own  way  to  a 

representation  on  the  Mall,  a  building  to  serve  as  a  “vivid  responsive  public.  Native  journalist  Mary  Annette 
reminder  of  the  profound  Pember  was  gratified  to 

cultural  and  symbolic  legacy _ _ observe  that  “for  the  first  time 


of  America’s  indigenous 
peoples”  {New  York  Times, 
9/26/04).  So  it  came  to  pass 
that  a  dream  of  people  of 
native  ancestry  became  a 
reality. 


Once  in  a  i>reat  while,  son\ethini>  so  iniportanl  and 
so  poweifni  occurs  that  Just  for  a  niontent,  history 
seems  to  stand  still,  and  silent,  in  honor.” 

-W.  Richard  West,  Jr.  (Southern  Cheyenne) 
Director,  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 


On  a  sunny  day  in 
September  the  five-story, 

curvilinear  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 
opened  with  solemnity  and  ceremony.  Its  director 
suggested  the  museum  represented  not  only  the  diversity 
of  native  peoples  but  hope  “centuries  in  the  making”  and 
the  dawning  of  a  new  era.  Others  viewed  it  as  a 
milestone  in  the  slow  come-back  of  nearly  annihilated 
peoples  who  have  exhibited  extraordinary  resilience  in 
the  face  of  depredations.  The  respectful  tone  taken 


in  my  4()-plus  years  I’ve  seen 
Indian  people  being  featured 
prominently  in  the  news  not 
in  relation  to  substance  abuse, 
poverty  or  crime,  but  rather  as 
vital  members  of  this 
country”  (Grand  Forks 
Herald,  9/26/04). 


Attinity  and  Attirniation.  For  native  people  proud  of 
their  heritage  and  present  vitality,  this  was  a  unique  and 
glorious  coming  together  of  2(),()()0  indigenous  people,  a 
chance  at  long  last  to  be  recognized.  Dignitaries  who 
spoke  at  the  opening  ceremonies  included  President 
Toledo  of  Peru  who  is  indigenous  himself  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  400  tribes  from  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  walked  in  a  Native  Nations  procession  that 
took  three  hours  to  pass;  the  Native  Hawaiian 
contingency  was  especially  large.  The  celebration  also 
included  a  five-day  First  Nations  festival.  For  Native 
American  leaders,  professionals,  and  lobbyists,  this  was 
an  opportunity  to  raise  awareness  and  deepen 
understanding  of  issues  affecting  native  peoples.  They 
shared  statistics  and  historical  facts,  such  as  how  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy  served  as  a  model  for  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  They  held  congressional  and  media 
briefings  about  pressing  contemporary  issues. 

Advocacy.  On  the  day  after  the  museum  opened,  a  rally 
was  held  near  the  Capitol  to  try  to  turn  fine  words  about 
an  Indian  renaissance  into  concrete  legislative  deeds — to 
help  create  li\  ing  conditions  for  native  peoples  that  are 
equivalent  to  their  fellow  Americans.  The  rally  was  held 
in  partnership  w  ith  members  of  Congress — at  least  10 
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legislators  from  both  parties  spoke  and  made  legislative 
commitments.  Many  Quakers  in  attendance  held  signs 
aloft  saying  “Honor  the  Promises”  and  “Quakers  Support 
Native  Rights.”  The  next  day  at  a  White  House 
ceremony.  President  Bush  signed  an  executive 
memorandum  for  federal  agencies  to  continue  respecting 
tribal  sovereignty  and  self-determination. 

Focus.  The  museum's  initial  emphasis  on  changing 
public  perceptions  of  and  affirming  native  peoples  has  its 
critics.  Spokespersons  for  the  American  Indian 
Movement,  an  organization  started  in  the  late  1960s, 
argue  that  the  museum  should  have  been  named  the 
National  Genocide  Museum  or  have  “holocaust”  in  its 
title,  echoing  the  Holocaust  Museum  that  depicts 
extermination  of  European  Jews.  Others  would  like  to 
see  more  about  the  massacres  and  atrocities  associated 
with  the  history  of  “manifest  destiny,”  failed  and 
destructive  federal  Indian  policies,  and  continued 
“taking”  from  tribes  right  up  to  the  present.  In  response, 
the  museum  director  says,  “When  you  take  in  the  grand 
scope  of  history,  and  we're  talking  2(),()()()  years,  500 
years  of  colonialism  is  only  5  percent  of  that  time.  We 
want  the  totality  of  experience”  (Plain  Dealer,  9/26/04). 
Some  hoiTor  stories  are  woven  into  current  exhibits,  and 
the  intention  is  to  cover  historical  events  in  future 
exhibits. 


Concern  for  Human  Remains 
and  Sacred  Objects 

The  way  many  other  museums  have  dealt  with  Native 
Americans — li\'ing  and  dead — has  been  insensitive.  Not 
so  here.  There  appears  to  be  widespread  satisfaction  that 
the  new  museum  staff  1 )  consulted  extensively  with  24 
tribes  in  the  planning  stage;  2)  created  a  collaborative 
venture  with  indigenous  people  who  have  a  sen.se  of 
proprietorship  in  the  museum;  3)  established  a  dialogue 
with  tribes  about  returning  human  remains  and  sacred 
objects,  and  4)  strove  to  create  a  first-person  voice  for 
First  Nations,  i.e.,  helping  the  public  see  things  from  an 
indigenous  viewpoint.  The  museum  was  created  and  is 
managed  primarily  by  people  of  native  heritage. 


Consultations  with  tribal  peoples  influenced  the  new 
museum  in  many  ways.  The  enabling  legislation  to  build 
the  museum  moved  along  in  conjunction  with  other  new 
laws  such  as  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act.  NAGPRA  required  consultation  and 
also  influenced  what  went  into  the  museum  and  what 
was  returned.  Two  thousand  funereal  and  other  objects 
and,  more  importantly,  ancestral  remains  were  returned 
to  tribes  that  wanted  them. 

Another  reason  that  Sen.  Inouye  was  so  invested  in 
creating  the  kind  of  museum  that  native  people  wanted 
was  to  make  up  for  past  practices.  Years  ago,  he  had 
seen  the  18,(XX)  skulls  and  other  Native  American 
remains — collected  from  battlefields  and  desecrated 
graves — that  were  stored  in  boxes  in  federal  government 
warehouses  over  the  protests  of  tribes.  Today,  the 
Smithsonian's  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  engaged  in 
a  massive  effort  to  sort,  classify,  and,  when  possible, 
return  for  proper  burial  the  remains  and  objects  covered 
by  the  new  law.  ■ 


Continue  Your  Good  Works 

There  need  be  no  end  to  doing  good.  You  can  assure 
your  support  for  our  Quaker  witness  in  Washington 
throughout  the  21st  century  through  a  simple 
provision  in  your  will  or  estate  plan.  By  naming 
either  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  or  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  in  your 
will,  or  as  a  beneficiary  of  your  IRA  or  retirement 
plan,  or  in  other  estate  plans,  you  create  a  legacy  for 
peace  and  Justice. 

Bequests  enable  friends  of  FCNL  to  underwrite  the 
future  work  and  witness  of  this  organization.  And 
bequests  made  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  become 
a  charitable  contribution  in  your  estate  for  FCNL. 

Want  more  information?  Contact  Tim  Bamer  at 


FCNL  (phone  1-800-630-1330  ext.  147,  or  email 
tim@fcnl.ore). 


Quakers  Support  Native  Rights 

www.fcnl.org 
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We  encourage  our  readers  to  copy 
and  distribute  items  from  FCNL’s 
Indian  Report.  When  doing  so. 
please  include  the  following  credit: 

“Reprinted  from  the  Indian  Report, 
[issue  #,  quarter  and  year]  published 
by  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation.” 

We  would  very  much  appreciate 
your  sending  us  a  copy  with  a  brief 
note  indicating  how/where  the  item 
was  used  and  the  approximate  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  distributed. 


A  GATHERING  OF  FRIENDS  AND  NATIVE  EXPERTS 


We  have  learned  from  the  historic  record  and  onr  own 
direct  experiences  of  the  imperative  for  listening  to,  not 
prescribing  for  Native  communities....  We  see  our  task 
here  as  helping  build  alternative  paths  of  working  with 
and  supporting  Native  peoples.  We  would  like  to  focus 
at  the  Gathering  on  ways  that  mutual  and  respectful 
alliances  can  he  built  and  sustained. 

-  Gathering  Planning  Committee 

Friends  (Quakers)  from  diverse  traditions  and  Native 
Americans  from  many  tribes  gathered  in  Boulder,  CO, 
April  28-May  2  to  renew  a  relationship,  compare  priori¬ 
ties,  create  interconnections  that  enable  people  to  work 
together,  and  to  listen.  Mariagnes  Medrud,  one  of  the 
event  planners,  views  face-to-face  dialogue  as  invaluable; 
“Intellectually  I  believe  most  Friends  know  about  what  is 
or  is  not  happening  in  Indian  Country  but  to  hear  injus¬ 
tices  methodically  outlined  makes  strong  cause.” 

In  alliance-building  workshops,  participants  shared  ic.>»*... 
For  example,  Gerald  One  Feather  discussed  the  Lakota 
Sioux’s  nation-to-nation  treaties  with  the  Chiapas  in 
Mexico  to  promote  mutual  development  by  such  meth¬ 
ods  as  exchanging  coffee  for  potatoes.  Quaker  Pat 
Kutzner  and  Torreon  Chapter  Navajo  leaders  Leo 
Charley,  Sam  Salas,  and  Joe  Cayaditto,  Jr.  explained  how 
they  work  together  in  New  Mexico.  Taylor  Brelsford 
showed  videos  of  a  “Compassionate  Listening"  project 
started  by  Alaskan  Friends  to  deal  with  community  hos¬ 
tilities  over  federal  legislation  to  protect  subsistence 
hunting  and  fishing  rights. 

Everyone  was  encouraged  to  tell  their  stories.  In  some 
workshops,  a  “talking  stick"  was  passed  so  each  person 
spoke  in  turn  and  at  length.  Quaker  Susan  Dean  wrote 
these  notes  about  a  session  led  by  Debra  LaFountaine 


(Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa);  “We  began  by  sharing  suc¬ 
cess  stories;  one  from  a  native  community,  one  from  a 
suburban  community,  both  telling  of  individuals  discov¬ 
ering  within  themselves  and  collectively  the  wisdom  and 
energy  to  organize  to  bring  about  human  betterment. 
Next,  we  shifted  into  considering  the  complex  array  of 
problems  that  work  against  people’s  coming  together.  A 
main  challenge  seems  to  be  psychological;  so  many 
crises,  so  many  forms  of  unfeeling.  How  may  we  leave 
this  gathering,  return  to  our  homes,  and  communicate 
clearly,  movingly,  with  our  faith-communities  the  heart- 
messages  we  take  with  us?” 


HONOR  THE  PROMISES 


Partnering.  Native  people  asked  non-natives  to  help 
ith  land  issues.  The  advocacy  of  one  Gathering  partici- 
:  .i  11  illustrates  such  collaboration.  Sarah  van  Gelder 
uc.^  .igs  to  the  Suquamish  Olalla  Neighbors,  people  who 
live  near  the  Port  Madison,  WA,  reservation.  The 
Suquamish  tribe  deeply  desired  to  regain  control  of  a 
sliver  of  ancestral  land  where  Chief  Seattle  once  lived, 
land  the  tribe  used  for  thousands  of  years  until  it  was 
commandeered  by  the  federal  government  a  century  ago. 
To  counter  local  resistance  to  returning  this  one  acre,  the 
Neighbors  group  amassed  support  from  the  Interfaith 
Council  and  politicians.  It  took  a  media  campaign  and  a 
year  of  advocacy  and  negotiation,  but  the  joint  efforts  of 
tribal  leaders  and  van  Gelder’s  outside  ally  group  con¬ 
vinced  state  authorities  to  return  the  land  (see 
www.suquamish.nsn.us ). 

Such  a  collaboration  is  proof  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  when  native  and  non-native  people  work 
together.  ■ 
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